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ROYAL—the 


Standard typewriter 


in portable size! 


Help your business career with 
a Royal Portable! 


Practice at home aids speed and 
accuracy of typing at school, only if 
your portable typewriter at home is 
like an office typewriter in features 
and controls. 


Royal Portable is like an office 
typewriter in the three important 
ways so necessary to students: (1) 
Keyboard, (2) Position of Controls, 
(3) Touch. 


Practice at home on Royal—The 
Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size—saves you time at school. You 
learn faster. You have the chance 


of getting a better-paid job later on. 


Says World Champion Portable 
Typist Cortez W. Peters, “This 
Typewriter has the right feel—and 
how! I will do 140 to 150 words per 


minute on it from straight copy.” 


Ben Posner, Renowned Speed 
Typist, tells you: “Its easy-writing 
qualities convince me this new 
Royal is far ahead of anything ever 
developed in the portable field.”’ 


So, help your business career 


with a Royal Portable. Decide to 


own one soon. 





speed key action! 


plastic! 


© Automatic Paper Lock! 
*® “Touch Control”! 

*® Locked Shift Freedom! 
® Balanced Spacebar! 

*® Rapid Ribbon Changer! 


® Paper Lock Scale! 


® New Triple Spacing! 


® New Contour Case! 





All These Features, Too! 


® Speed-King Keyboard and high- 
® Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 


*® Finger Comfort Carriage Controls! 


® Picture Window Writing line visi- 
bility and full 9-inch writing line! 
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Office 
typewriter 
keyboard! 


fe) iita:) 


typewriter 


eliire: 
typewriter controls! 


touch! 


Office typewriter margins— 
“Magic Margin, automatic 


margin both left and right 








ROYAL—World’s No. 1 Portable 


The Easiest-Writing Portable Ever Built! 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 























Successtul Secretaries prerer MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPER 





"The Washington School 
for Secretaries uses 
Micrometric Carbon Paper 
exclusively," 


says MRS. ADRIA B. LYNHAM, 
Director; 
"That numbered scale 
helps students develop 
letter-placement and save 
guessing time." 





In Washington, New York and Newark, N. J., the Washington 
School for Secretaries trains students to type letters 
neatly, without waste of time and stationery. 


Webster's Micrometric Carbon Paper helps by eliminating 
guess work. It shows exactly how many lines of typing 
Space remain on a page. It saves time and stationery 
otherwise wasted in retyping poorly spaced letters. The 
edge scale is also handy for removing the carbon paper. 
It keeps hands clean and copies free from smudges. 


That's why this remarkable office helper is the first 
choice of the "first ladies of American business." 
Students who learn about Micrometric in school acquire 
one more qualification of an experienced secretary. 
Get acquainted with it now! 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass, 
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UR “GETTING-A-JOB” cover girl 
QO is Peggy Howley, whom you may 

remember seeing in other issues of 
TS: October, for instance, when she 
posed as a “bewitchin’ witch.” Her cur- 
rent endeavors include the part of “appli- 
cant” in the filmstrips, “Finding the Right 
Job for You” and “Selling Yourself to an 
Employer,” two of a series of eleven on 
“Business Etiquette” produced for 
McGraw-Hill by Pathescope Productions. 
A picture-story preview of the job-finding 
films begins on page 402, replacing (for 
this month only) our regular feature on 
fashions. 


Spelling Can Be Rough! 


(7HEN WE sAw that Elizabeth Clark- 
son Zwart had devoted a good part 
of one of her “Front Row” columns in a 
recent Des Moines Tribune’s Daily Mag- 
azine to our March Survey, we were de- 
lighted—till we came to her good-natured 
teasing comment that apparently the 
average secretary still can’t spell! And 
it would seem that the failing, in this 
case, extended to editors and printers and 
proofreaders, too. None of us had noticed 
that the average secretary was quoted as 
spending $3 a year on nail polish and 
emory boards. We blush in chagrin! 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





Aloha Oc! 


Oe MAIL at Contest time always brings 

many interesting pictures and papers, 
some of which we've been sharing with 
you, as we hope to do again next month. 
But here is one we are passing on to you 
beforehand—it looks so appropriate to the 














a wee 











season—charming Miss Amy Emiko Hirata 
basking in the sunshine 


of Hawaii (her 
home is at Olaa). She won seventh place 
in last year’s Stenographers Division and 
is sure to finish in the running again, for 
she writes a beautiful, fluent style of 
shorthand. Many of her outlines are per- 
fectly executed. No danger of her not be- 
ing able to transcribe her dictation accu- 
rately! 

What kind of notes do you write? If 
they are not always clearly legible, prac- 
tice on the monthly O.G.A. tests should 
improve your writing and help you get 
your work out more speedily. 


An Order from the Mayor 


De aR Eprror: Will vou kindly enter 

subscriptions to your magazine for my 
daughter Nancy Anne and my son Frank, 
and bill me. I have been a subscriber to 
your good magazine off and on for thirty 
vears, and I still thoroughly enjoy reading 
and studying your excellent articles and 
material. I want all my five children to 
Shorthand training as an 
essential part of their basic education.— 
Orvitte L. Huspsparp, Crry oF DEArR- 
MICHIGAN. 


have Gregg 


BORN, 


Thank you, Mr. Mayor. We hope 
your son and daughter will become as en- 
thusiastic members of the Gregg family 
as you yourself have been from your early 
days as a stenographer. Do you and May- 
or Parker of Richmond (Virginia) ever 
hobnob on things stenographic when you 
meet at the sessions of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors? 


Orders for Office Trainees 


[JD £48 Eprror: I was so impressed with 
the high caliber of your present mag- 
azine that I suggested we subscribe and 
circulate it to the ninety-one secretaries 
and stenographers enrolled in our com- 
pany s secretarial training program. The 
director agreed, and I know the girls 
will appreciate seeing this excellent mag- 
azine—also the added recognition the ac- 
ceptance of my recommendation gives 
them.—ALFREDA B. DemMBsry, SECRETARY 
rO THE 
ELECTRIC 


CLEVELAND 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY. 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


IN THE NEWS 






€—@ Boss of the Year 


ACK IN OCTOBER We gave vou the Na- 

tional Secretaries Association “Secre- 
tary of the Year”—Catherine A. Baltasser, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In January, 
Alpha Iota’s “Ideal Business Girl of 1950” 
was our Cover Girl. It’s time the Boss had 
his day! And that is what was given him, 
in New York City, at least, when the New 
York Chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association held its second annual Boss 
Night dinner recently. 

The high light of the event was the 
selection of a “Boss of the Year.” That 
honor fell to Mr. John C. Kemp, presi- 
dent of John C. Kemp, Inc., a firm of 
insurance brokers, counselors, and man- 
agers. 

Here our honored gentleman is receiv- 
ing congratulations from Mr 
Merchant (president of 
lishers, Inc. ), 


Lawrence 
Pilsbury Pub- 
along with the Association’s 
commemorative plaque Miss Christine 
Schmitt, secretary to Mr. Kemp, is shown 
between the two men. 

Our congratulations, too, Mr. Kemp! 
What Will Your Salary Be? 


A propos of our theme of the month is 
: a clipping from Mademoiselle 
ary, 1951, issue ) 
desk one day not long ago 


Janu- 
that we found on ou 
It may give 
you job-seekers-to-be an “assist” on the 
matter of money. To quote: 

“What you'll get is about $40 a week, 
say placement personnel in New York [be- 
ginners, that is]. Jobs for women in 
merchandising, personnel, insurance, 
banking, publishing, and advertising gen- 
erally start between $35 and $40, with 
merchandising trailing a few dollars be- 
hind the others. These figures are 
averages. Some women will start at less, 
with $30 the bottom rate. Hand _ skills 
—typing and shorthand—may add from 
$2 to $10 to your weekly pay check.” 


en 





DIDN'T KNOw that a tone of voice could 

make a person unpopular in an office 
until I noticed more and more people 
asked my new helper instead of me for 
information we were to from our 
files. I was surprised to learn from one 
of my office friends to whom I mentioned 
the matter that my voice sounded bored 
and disinterested most of the time, and 
people felt I disliked being bothered! 
Believe me, I put a smile and a note of 
eagerness into my voice right away, and 


give 


now I am getting my share of attention 
and requests for information. 


—VinciniA D. Brancu 
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AW.FABER ERASERSTIK 








Vv.S.A.7099 





AWFaBER &RASERSTIK GueEw 





«is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase 
errors in Typewrifing, 
Pencil or Ink. 


It isn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 


in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 


difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 


type eraser. 


Another thing,your 
fingers stay clean. There 
is no staining from touch- 
ing a used circular type 
of eraser which has been 
smeared from coming in 
contact with the ink of the 
letter or word erased. 
Clean fingers mean clean 


letters. 


To be an efficient, highly- 
paid Secretary, get the 
EraserStik habit. See your 
Dealer today. 


FABER CASTES 


peEN 
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Business 
Careers 


VIA 


GR Eth 
COLLET 


@ Executive 
Secretarial 


@ Secretarial 
@ Stenographic 
@ Court Reporting 


@ Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


@ Business Practice 
and Procedures 


@ Office Machines 


Methods Courses for 
Business Teachers 


Intensive Secretarial 
Course for College 
Students 


Only high school graduates 
accepted. 


Write for free bulletin. 
The GREGG COLLEGE 
Dept. T.S., 37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 3. Tl. 


The Home of Gregg Shorthand 
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SECRETARIES TELL US... 


“How I Got My Job” 


Survey of the Month by Constance L. Halpin 





HE QUESTION WE PUT to 

our readers for this issue was 
basic: “How Did You Get That All- 
Important First Job?” Their an- 
swers prove that ingenuity helps, 
but sometimes so do Mom, Pop, and 
business college. Here are a few 
of the ways they suggested: 


1 | MIMEOGRAPHED and sent out 
my own letter of application to 
several companies. One of the larg- 
est patent law firms in Chicago re- 
plied, asking me to come in for an 
interview. 

The first thing the personnel man 
said was, “Do you have on perfume? 
I don't like perfume!” He gave me 
some dictation asked me to 
transcribe it and leave it on his 
desk. Then, putting on his hat and 
coat, he walked out of the office— 
and I was on my own. It was a grim 
afternoon, but I weathered it. The 
next day he called and asked me 
when I would like to start working 
for him! 


and 


—E. R., Berwyn, Illinois 


I went to the Armys Steno- 

graphic School at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, after joining the Service. 
Soon after graduation, I was _ in- 
formed of my appointment to work 
as a stenographer in the office of 
the Commanding General of the 
First Army. 

I'll never forget my interview 
with the General. I had difficulty 
trying to keep my voice from “whis- 
pering,” and I wondered if he no- 
ticed the way my knees were shak- 
ing. After lunch, the General dic- 
tated to me for the first time. Be- 
cause of nervousness, my notes 
resembled the hieroglyphics of an 
unknown race. 

When five o'clock arrived, I had 
a feeling that this was my first and 
last day in the General's office; but 
the Sergeant Major restored my 
faith (which I had almost lost) and 
I knew that I would do a better job 
the following day. I did! 
—Corporal E. J. G., New York City 
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I wAs CHOSEN, along with three 
3 other girls from school, to give 
an exhibition of typing in one of 
the many store windows around our 
public square. We sat in the win- 
dow and typed for most of the eve- 
ning. 

Among the onlookers was a man 
who was in the market for a sec- 
retary. He evidently liked my work, 
for he requested that I call at his 
office for an interview. When I did, 
he said that he would give me a 
trial and, if my work was satisfac- 
tory, the job would be permanent. 

I guess it must have been satis- 
factory, for | have been employed 
by him for twenty vears! 

—P. S., Canton, Illinois 


THE BUSINESS COLLEGE I attend- 

ed obtained my job for me. I 
did not have to take any tests, for 
the school furnished the firm with 
my scholastic record. I was inter- 
viewed by the head of the firm and 
the girl whose place I was to take, 
and then I was immediately put to 
work. 

My first assignment was to ad- 
dress a large number of ready- 
stamped envelopes. Because I was 
nervous, my fingers sometimes 
slipped off the keys of the type- 
writer and I made quite a few mis- 
takes. Instead of making neat eras- 
ures, I simply threw the incorrect 
envelope into the wastebasket and 
selected a clean one. Soon a dozen 
or more ready-stamped but partial- 
ly addressed envelopes lay in the 
basket staring me in the face. 

My new emplover noticed them 
and set me right. That first day was 
a day of confusion, but I managed 
to come through it. 

—E. B. H., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


I cor my first secretarial job 
eJ through the help of my parents. 
They were having trouble getting a 
birth certificate for one of my 
brothers, and they asked our State 
Assemblyman, who is also an auto- 

(Continued on page 431) 
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THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


(). I should like to know which of 
* these statements is correct and 
the rule regarding the correct statement: 
“Remark and recommendations are re- 
quested,” or “Remark and recommenda- 
tions is requested.” M. F. M. 


A. The subject, “Remark and recom- 
mendations,” is plural, as the two nouns 
are connected by and. Therefore, the 
plural verb are is required. 

Ot course, if a compound subject des- 
ignates closely related ideas, it mav take 
a singular verb, as in “My teacher and 
friend (meaning the same person) was 
pre sent. 


Q. What is the 
used in the 


form to be 
letter ad- 
firm, Brown & Brown, 
and to the attention of Helen L. Brown? 


—L. E. T. 


correct 
salutation of a 
dressed to a law 


A. Gentlemen is the correct salu 
letter addressed to a law 
Messrs. is usually used before the 
names of firms of attorneys in the ad- 
“Messrs. Brown & Brown.” 
Inclusion of an “attention” line has no 


effec g, 


tation for a 
firm. 


dress: as, 


Q. If the 


following 


sentence were 
dictated, how should it be written? 
“There are three two's to's, too’s in 


the dictionary”? I am unable to figure 


uut how to spell the word “to.”—E. B. M. 


A. The trick sentence you quote has 
long been the subject of discussion. 
However, as stated, the statement is in- 
correct. There are not three two’s or 
ti too’s in the dictionary. Really, 
what is meant is there are three words 
pronounced t-oo. It is interesting to 
realize that the sentence you quote can 
be written in shorthand even if it can- 
not be expressed correctly in type or 
longhand. 


IS OF 


Q. Is it 
Reverend 


ever correct to use “Dear 
Brown” in the salutation of 
a letter to a Protestant clergyman? In 
referring to the “Secretary's Handbook” 
by Taintor and Monro ( Macmillan), we 
find that all clergymen are 
addressed “The Reverend 

” and that the salutation in 
use for Protestant clergymen is “Dear 
Sir,” “My dear Sir,” “Dear Mr. Si 
or “Dear Dr. ” (if entitled to 
a degree).—M. O'C. 


properly 


A. The word Reverend should not be 
used in a salutation before a surname. 
Instead, write “My dear Mr. - 
or “Dear Doctor ” or, if con- 
ditions call for it, “My dear President 
,” etc. In fact, “The Reverend” 
should never be used with a surname 
only. It is a title of respect, not of rank. 
\ Christian name or initial or a. title 
must intervene between “The Reverend” 


and the surname in ‘an address or other 
usages. The following forms are correct: 
The Reverend Mr. Jones, The Reverend 
Doctor Jones, The Reverend J. J. Jones. 


Q. What is the correct salutation on 
a letter addressed to two or more persons 
when both men and women are included, 
with different ? 


somnetimes addresses 


—L. E. T. 

A. Your question presents an unusual 
different addresses are 
used in writing the same letter to several 
persons, usually separate letters are 
written. However, if one letter is written, 
“Gentlemen” may be used 


case, for when 


as the salu- 
tation even though one or more women 
constitute the If there are not 
too many persons, you might use their 
names; as, “My dear Miss Warner, Miss 
Smith, and Mr. Howe.” 


group 





Tessie 


QUOTES YOUR NOTES 
i 


D>: an Tesste: A few days ago a ques- 

tion came up in our Senior Office 
Practice class at Thayer High School. 
Mrs. Agnes Grupe, our teacher, had just 
read the article about you and suggested 
I write and ask you 


The question is: What would a secre- 


tary do if she got the hiccups while 
she was taking dictation? Sometimes 


when a person is scared they get the hic- 
cups, and I expect to be scared when I 
take my first dictation. My entire class 
is interested to know. ... I 


wish you 
success with your new job. 


Epwina C 
PAYESKI, WINCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


J] WAS SCARED, TOO, when I took a dicta- 

tion test on my first vacation job, Ed- 
wina. Your fear means nervous tension 
that, in turn, shows up in hiccups. It 
could just as well be sneezes or cough- 
ing or sniffles. 

I can give you a wonderful self-tested 
cure for hiccups. But why Worry about 
a “cure” before you get “sick”? Why not 
face this tension and lick it? 

Most of us get tense because way down 


g 
o 


nervous 


deep we're afraid we may not get the 
job. How about that? If you've worked 
hard—really hard—and done well on tests, 
you can face your first dictation and take 
it in stride. Since graduating from school, 
I've tried out five jobs and got two. My 
batting average isn't perfect . . but 
whose is? 

The important thing is to have confi- 
dence. Not blind confidence—but con- 
fidence backed up by performance. Take 
a look at your tests. If they're good, you 
don’t have to tie up your nerves. If not, 
keep up your “batting practice” until 
youre sure, when you face your pros- 
pective boss that, like Joe Di Maggio or 
Ted Williams when they step up to the 
plate, you can “deliver the goods.” 


— Tessie 
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When folders call a 
sit-down strike, 
And you get 


ate 





SNAIL-PACE FILING, 
Just put in Oxford PENDAFLEX, 
And keep your file clerks smiling! 


Oxford — 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 















FOLDERS HANG ON 


FRAME CUTS FILING 
costs 
FRAME 20% 
FITS IN OR MORE! 





FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 


| TO EVERY FOLDER! 


S) 








OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 














A 


THIS MODERN 


COPY HOLDER 


Saves Eyestrain @ Can be put away in 

Promotes Accuracy desk drawer when not 
in use 

Increases Production © Pertebie~tees | ect 

Adjustable to Vision have to be attached 

Will take any size to desk 


copy up to 20 inches @ Holds your notebook 


only $47 -75 pus tax 


ttachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension $1.50 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 





RITE-LINE CORP. ‘),°: 


Washington ‘ 
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Gbdtt) GOES SHOPPING 





'M BEGINNING to feel as if some- 
body lowered the boom on my salary 
check. The other night I went to the 
butcher store (the one down at the corner 
where Fran and I get off the bus to come 
home) and asked about pork chops. 


You know how much they were? One 


dollar, twenty Six cents a pound! 
“But, Andy,” I choked “ 


at these prices, 
we can't afford bologna!” 


“Well, there’s one solution, Miss.” he 


said. “Like fish?” 
“Like fish?” I boomed. “Like fish!” 
Oh, I put up quite an argument. But 
you know what we had for dinner? Fish. 





I have to admit something, though. It 


wasn't bad. I cooked porgies, 
and I had all we could 
seven cents. 
once a week. 

The next thing we get is a “Non- 
Splash Spatula.” They’re built to handle 
foods like fish without crumbling when 
. you turn them. There’s a thumb-press 
on the long handle that opens the jaws for 
gripping and releasing, and you can 
stand “way back from the stove out of 
range of popping oil. Rene-Craft Prod- 
ucts, Wilmette 37, Illinois, has them for 


$1, postpaid. 


and Fran 
eat tor torty- 
That we could stand about 


FRAN, MY ROQMMATE, says the typewriters 
at the trucking company are so old they 
have arthritis of the space-bar. The happy 
exception came along last week when 
Mr. Johanssen, their office manager, suc- 
cumbed to the appeal of a brand-new 
Smith-Corona with about eight new fea- 
tures, including the gage that checks the 
amount of space you have left at the 
bottom of a letter. Fran tried it out and 
says this “Page Gage” works with a dial 
on the left-hand side of the platen. You 
set it to correspond to the size of paper 
you're using: ne inch, eight-inch, etc. 
Then a red signal warns when you're 
two-and-a-half inches from the end of 
the paper. It gives you just enough space 
to make your complimentary closing and 
signature. If you want to squeeze in 


394 


extra typing on the chance the boss likes 
to print his initials in the margin, you 





can keep right on typing, of course, 
because the a GS keeps registering 
and telling you exactly how much space 
is left. 
SPRING CLEANING always winds up at 
When we've got the apart- 
ment under control, we go to work on our- 
selves _ especially our 
Mine usually 
difficulties. So vesterday she got some- 
thing special, He ‘lena Rubenstein’s Beauty 


our dresser. 


complexions 
behaves, but Fran has 





(above ). 


Grains 


They're little granules 
that dissolve in warm water and make 
a “friction wash” for oily or blemished 
skin and blackheads. A seven-ounce pack- 
age is $1.25, plus tax, at cosmetic counters 
carrying the Rubenstein line. 


MoTHER sAW AN AD for a “Television 
Lounging Robe.” The name intrigued her. 
She ordered it by mail from the New 
York store, had it sent to Springfield, and 
then sent it to me in New York. A gift 
—and not a birthday in sight. That’s my 
mother! 

We don’t have a TV set — but I’m 
lounging just the same. It’s nylon 
rayon crepe, and it comes in red or 


royal blue (mine’s blue) with white 
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piping on the cuffs, pockets, and lapels. 
Best thing of all, though, it’s washable; 
and, like all nylon (bless it), it dries very 
quickly. Fran had her eye on it for a 
week-end trip she’s taking in Jersey the 
end of this month. But I spiked that. I 
told her that for only $8.99, plus 15 
cents postage, she can buy her own. 
Jonas Shoppes has them at 62 West 14th 
Street, New York City 11. 


Ik YOU'RE A PURSE-STUFFER and have to 
fumble for a mirror whenever you apply 
linstick, or perhaps a wallet-in-the-pocket- 
plus-lipstick girl, you'll like Gourielli’s 
new Full-View Lipstick. 

It’s really very tricky! A gold-finished 
looking glass is attached to the top of 
the case by an ingenious hinge. To use, 





you simply unhook the mirror at the top 
and swing it out. When it’s back in place, 
there are no projecting parts to catch or 
break, and it doesn’t take up any more 
room than an ordinary lipstick. 

Price is $2.50 plus tax, and refills 
for jumbo sticks in any of six colors are 
75 cents. 


FRAN’S NIECE, came to 
visit last Friday night on a semiannual 
shopping spree. We put her and Fran’s 
sister Linda on the studio couch. Then, 
Saturday afternoon while they went shop- 
ping, Eileen and I played dolls. She 
brought along a set of the new Toni Hair- 
do Cut-Out Dolls, and they're darling. 

The set includes two large dolls “plus 
miniature twins (you know: Which Twin 
Has The ) plus hairdo’s you can 
try on as easily as their paper- -doll clothes. 
If you know any moppets who may be 
hair-stvle conscious, look for these at 
the five-and-ten. You can take my word 
for it, they’re the greatest entertainment 
value in the world at 15 cents. 


who's just seven, 
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INTERVIEWER Sew THIRD 


A MAKE-UP EXPERT OFFERS SOME HINTS FOR oa D { T i '@) N 
ACHIEVING THAT PERFECTLY GROOMED LOOK 





els. 
" 20,000 
ery 
; — / 
the 
: WORDS 
15 
wn. 
4th A good make-up base should never TO HELP SECRETARIES 
be obvious, advises Rod Barron 
of Helena Rubenstein. After AND SECRETARIAL 
> to base (either liquid or cream), pat 
ply on face powder generously STUDENTS PRODUCE 
ket- with wad of fresh cotton, then 
lli’s turn cotton to reverse side, BETTER TRANSCRIPTS 
earefully brush off excess 
hed for a smooth, mat effect. IN LESS TIME 
) of 
use, 


The pocket-sized “dictionary for 
transcribers” that sticks to the es- 
sentials — spelling, word division, 


and accenting. 
If you use rouge, try cream type, 
suggests Barron. Dot a speck 

of make-up base on palm and 

, blend in a bit of cream 
rouge as an artist blends colors 
on a palette. Apply in three 
dots on each cheek and then 
stroke upward and outward to 
avoid a pouchy effect. 


Compact 


20,000 Words is a small book—334"x5'2"— 
just right for keeping in a handy place for 
quick reference. 


Easy to use 


Any word is easy to find and easy to read— 
alphabetically listed and printed in large, 





readable type. 








Practical 
With 20,000 Words you waste no time in 
top : thumbing through pages of unnecessary defini- 
ace, Brushing face powder and traces tions and terms. Space-consuming, short, famil- 
1 or of —— out of the eyebrows iar words, and words rarely used are omitted. 
is one of the things that make 
we a difference between good COMPILED BY LOUIS A. LESLIE 
fills grooming and fair grooming. 
pe Brush brows wrong way first for Order your own desk copy or copies for 
a thorough cleaning and then “oy he et nitee 2 
stroke into their own natural Ort, Gewese Coe ar Pree 
e to line. only $.96. Write nearest Gregg Office. 
nual 
an’s 
hen, ) 
») 
\0p- ( 
She ay CG J of 
lair- -f J \ 4 
a McGRAW-HILL 
‘win If lipstick brush seems hard to New York 18 330 West 42nd St. 
can " —_ ee ma ae “pry Chicago 6 a9 ied Be: 
hes. Ipstic rom the tube , then take as Geentlion 4 68 Post St. | 
» be brush and fill in corners Dalles 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
at usually missed by tube treatment. Toreatit?3 50 York $t. 
vord Blot after applying and be sure London W.C. 1 51 Russell Square 
nent not to “bite” it, leaving teeth . 








colored with red. 
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for easier. more effective teaching and home study 


I2 Dictation Records 


for GREGG SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 


‘ 








TEN are correlated with the ten chapters of 


Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified— 


TWO are devoted respec- 
tively to brief forms and 


@ Improve fluency and speed of 
writing through repetitive dicta- 
tion of previously practiced ma- 
terial. 


@ Encourage self-checking by stu- 
dents—correct outlines easily ac- 
cessible. 


@ Provide recorded dictation from 
previously studied assignments. 


most-used phrases. 


Basic or Functional. 


' @ Free teacher for work with indi- @ Quickly test “transfers” to 


vidual students if desired. 


determine class placement 


Enrich your teaching of Gregg Shorthand Simplified with 
this convenient new program. Use the attached coupon 
now to assure immediate shipment when available early 
this summer. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 18 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 6 111 North Canal St. 
San Francisco 4 68 Post St. Dallas 1 2210 Pacific Ave. 
(Use address nearest you) 

Please send me 


[) Complete set of Dictation Records for Gregg Shorthand Simplified. 
$24.00 less 20 per cent discount, PLUS TRANSPORTATION. 

[] Individual records that | have circled. 
ge ee 8 ee a a ee A eS) a ) a 
at $2.00 each, NET, plus postage. 

Remittance enclosed Please bill me 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 












hb Record album 
furnished free with 
orders for the com- 
plete set. 


Each 12-inch, 78 r.p.m. record pro- 





vides a full ten minutes of accu- 


rately counted dictation. 


Manual Correlation Recorded Speed 

Record Chapter Lessons (Words a Minute 
1 | 3- 6 50 
2 I 7-12 60 
3 Hl 13-17 60 
4 IV 19-23 70 
5 V 25-29 70 
6 VI 31-35 80 
7 Vil 37-41 80 
8 Vill 43-47 90 
9 IX 49-53 90 
10 x 55-56 100 


11 Brief forms and derivatives 40_ 50 
in order of presentation. 


12 400 most-used business letter 80-100 
phrases in order of frequency. 
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Life at a movie 
studio can be 
exciting— 


and exhausting 


















qu 
STAR MAKER 


lr WAS SHORTHAND that brought us together. What | mean is, shorthand 
introduced me to the job I love, and we've been going steady now for nearly 
six years. Perhaps this sounds slightly dramatic, but it was love at first sight 
when I was offered the position as secretary to the publicity chief here at Uni- 


by Pearl L. Smith versal-International Pictures in Hollywood. 
Just about the first question the personnel director asked when I applied 
as told to at the studio for an office job was, “Do you take shorthand?” Luckily, I'd 
been a whiz at it in Fosdick Masten Park High School in Buffalo, New York; 
James Joseph so, with shorthand as my wedge, I became a studio secretary. 


I don’t know who dreamed up that word “bored,” but I do know there's 
no word like it in our office dictionary. Things move too fast for boredom. 
Our office handles all the publicity for Universal-International’s stars. Were 
a kind of liaison office between members of the working press — newspaper 
people, columnists, magazine writers — and our stars. 

The first place a star stops after signing a movie contract is the studio's 
publicity office. Publicity is like ball bearings to the movie industry. It just 
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Pearl Smith’s boss, 


Al Horwits, moderates a publicity department “confab” 








launching starlet Piper Laurie (left). 


“BOX OFFICE” HINGES ON IDEAS. PEARL'S JOB IS TO SEE THEM UNDER WAY. 


couldn't run smoothly without it. That first interview 
a new star has with my boss, Al Horwits, is very im- 
portant. Mr. Horwits briefs the newcomer, calls me 
in to take down a lengthy biography for our files, 
and maps out plans for publicizing the new actor or 
actress. 

I've seen young stars step timidly into our office and 
seen them gain confidence, poise, and charm as the 
months go by until they emerge as leading film 
names, people you've seen dozens of times in the 


movies. 


STAR-BUILDING IS ONE REASON why my job is so fasci- 
nating; for, in many ways, it is the publicity depart- 
ment — the sound and tried advice of Mr. Horwits 
that shapes young careers and young personalities. 

I learned early that knowing how to handle people 
is one of the most important assets in my job. 

\ few years ago, for instance, a full-blooded Eskimo 
girl won a role in a movie we were making, called 
“Arctic Man Hunt.” Mr. Horwits told me that she 
would drop in for a briefing; so, when she stepped 
into our office, I naturally figured that, being from 
the Far North, she'd be on the primitive side. 

“You look for Mr. Horwits?” I asked her in the kind 
of pidgin English I thought she’d understand best. 

The “primitive” little Eskimo girl replied in flawless 


English, “Yes, thank you, | have an appointment with 
Mr. Horwits.” 


In my job you can take nothing for granted! 
y J } 


Tur VERY FIRST THING I do when I arrive at the office 
at 9 a.m. is to scan Variety and the Hollywood Re- 
porter — they are bibles in the industry. I mark and 
clip every item that pertains to the studio, its films, 
or its stars. Sometimes I'll find an item that causes 
a minor explosion among the twenty publicity people 


who work in our department. 


Morning Explosion: Lolly or Hedda 

Such an item might be a report that a certain 
star has been selected for a lead in a new picture. 
If the report is true and if release of the announce- 
ment was authorized by our office, I've nothing to 
worry about. But suppose a columnist gleaned the 
“confidential information” at a Hollywood party. 
Then the new item is dynamite. 

Most mornings, thank goodness, turn up nothing 
in the industry's bibles to cause such explosions. 
After I skim through the trade magazines to check 
who ran our stories and who didnt, Mr. Horwits 
usually calls me in for dictation. There are always a 
dozen letters and telegrams to be rushed out to our 
New York office right away. When we begin work at 
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9 a.m., our New York staff is just going out for lunch— 
their day is half over. The difference of three hours 
in time between New York and Hollywood means 
that we have to work fast to dispatch the many im- 
portant matters that must be taken up with New 
York before closing time there. 

Often we have several troupes of stars out on the 
road, making personal appearances. It’s the job of 
our office to see that they are booked, have rooms, 
and that the publicity man accompanying them keeps 
in close touch with us at the Hollywood office. 


Dictation “Under Water” 

Recently we sent Donald O'Connor and the cast 
of “Francis” to Germany to entertain our Gls. The 
troupe called long-distance from Germany several 
times, and | take down the conversation 
in shorthand. If you've ever taken diction by trans- 
Atlantic telephone, you know how garbled sound 


had to 


can become. I'd hear two words at the beginning of a 
sentence, scribble these down, and have to ask for 
a repeat to get the whole sentence correct. 

I'm often interrupted while taking dictation by calls 
from the shooting sets. Stars aren't allowed to make 
personal calls outside the studio while theyre on 
the sets; so they phone our office, and we act as thei 
errand people. 

Maybe Tony Curtis, one of our best new stars. 
phones to ask me to tell his tailor that he'll be late for 
an appointment. Or Ann Blyth inquires when we want 
her to pose for some still publicity shots for a forth- 
coming magazine layout. 

Another of my duties is signing for commissary 
checks. When a writer visits the studio, he’s our guest 
for lunch at the commissary — and I’ve got to sign 
an O.K. Or perhaps we're having a big premiere, 
which means I've got to mail out invitations. People 
are always asking for the phone numbers and home 
addresses of our stars something we guard with 


fanatical care and very seldom reveal. 


Where Stunts Are Born 


PROBABLY THE MOST ARDUOUS JoB is the preproduction 
campaign meeting that Mr. Horwits calls with our 
staff of publicity writers. I sit in on these and take 
down everything that is said. Out of these meetings 

which may run for several hours — come the 
ideas that help sell our pictures. I take all ideas 
down, transcribe them later and have copies mimeo- 
graphed, so that each publicity staffer will know 


what job Mr. Horwits has assigned him. 


\ LOT OF PEOPLE HAVE ASKED ME just how you go 


about getting a studio job. Actually, this wasn’t the 


(Continued on page 430) 
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arranging studio 
Here baseball’s famed Joe DiMaggio 
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Work'ng with 
train reservations. Ann Blyth, wearing cos- 
tume for “The Golden Horde,” checks dates, 


stars often means getting 
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WALTER S. SAVILLE 
Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada 
ET HIM have it the way he wants it, Linda. Anyway, what's essentially 

4 Wrong with Mr. Kirk’s expression? 

“Say when you think we ought to actually start, and we'll hop to it pronto.” 
This is a plain, meaningful sentence, short, simple, to the point. It marks Mr. 
Kirk as an active, practical man who gets things done. That's why he’s head 
of a company and a civic leader. His letters, as dictated, reflect his forth- 
right personality, and surely that is their purpose. 

“Say howdy for me to the boys.” Crisp, not curt. Expressing good fellow- 
ship, not cold civility. Can’t you imagine Mr. Kirk saying exactly those words 
over the phone, and could he have put the same thought more aptly? 

Mr. Kirk doesn’t pretend to be a diplomatic official, writing to the rep- 
resentative of another nation. If so, he might have written, “May I venture 
the hope that our past cordial relationships will be strengthened by the out- 
come of the current negotiations.” Neither is he a civil servant writing head- 
quarters for directions “for implementing this project.” No, he’s just an 
efficient. successful American businessman, and he doesn’t believe in bunk. 

Now, Linda, what if Mr. Kirk does split his infinitives? Whether conscious 
of it or not, he has the blessing of academic authority, for the Gregg Writer, 
in 1938 or 1939,° published an article on this very subject, wherein Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leacock said he would as soon split an infinitive as split 
an egg to avoid a stilted construction. 

No doubt Linda was nobly inspired to act as keeper of her boss’s literary 
conscience, but his diction was without sin. Being overscrupulous in grammar, 
she eliminated the infinitive altogether but missed the real point of her em- 
ployer’s inquiry—to her later humiliation. “We shall give it our immediate at- 
tention.” How effete a substitute for Mr. Kirk’s dynamic “we'll hop to it pronto’! 

This writer once composed letters for an army captain to whom any 
deviation from the conventional was anathema. Consequently, the scribe 
was nearly put out on his neck for his pains to be imaginative, and had 
the mortification of retyping his letters “the proper way” on the beg-to-state- 
for-your-information pattern. Now Linda puts the process in reverse, dis- 
carding living, spontaneous language for stuffy textbook precepts. 

When Linda learns that grammer is made for language, not language for 
grammar, that English refuses to be strait-jacketed by rules, she'll be 
happily adapted to her boss’s outlook. She may now and then judiciously 
tie up those dangling participles and mend those mangled metaphors, but 
she'll do this with such finesse as not to destroy the vitality of the words 
nor cause Mr. Kirk the slightest suspicion that his letters aren’t written 
“like he said them.” 

I wouldn't quit working for Mr. Kirk or try to convert him. I'd admire 
his directness of speech and make every letter of his a mirror of his 


ingenuous self. 


* Sorry cannot give exact reference, having only recently lost this clipping. 
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JOANNE BURGES 
Millbank High School 
Millbank, South Dakota 


Oe Linda Sue quit her job or keep on and try to “make the best 


of it” is the question. In answering, a number of factors must be con- 
sidered: Why did Linda change the letter? Should she have done so? What 
was wrong with her attitude toward her boss? Was Linda’s boss justified in his 
anger? 
First let’s see why Linda did change the letter. 
told by her commercial teacher that 
errors when she transcribes, 


She had probably been 
a good secretary corrects grammatical 
Linda Sue, however, has grossly misinterpreted 
that simple rule. She has forgotten that a good secretary 
matical errors (if any) without permission. 
the whole tenor of the letter. 


like that!” 


Linda shouldn’t have changed the tone of the letter. Her boss, who 
evidently an influential man in town. 


mittees, has climbed the ladder 
Perhaps some of his success c 
writing, 


' corrects only gram- 
She has gone ahead to change 
No wonder her boss shouted, “They all sound 


is 
serving on half the town’s civic com- 
of success without Linda Sue to correct him. 
an be attributed to his informal stvle of letter 


A split infinitive is no longer looked upon with the concern it caused several 
years ago. Certainly it is nothing serious enough for Linda Sue to argue over with 
her boss, and to revise the letter into formal business style did nothing to improve 
the letter for the particular use it was intended. Mr. 
ciates would probobly wonder what had come over “old Joe” if they re- 
ceived the letter that Linda Sue had prepared. However, a really serious 
grammatical error could probably be corrected without Mr. Kirk’s noticing it. 

By changing the letter’s “spirit,” Linda has given us the clue to her attitude 
toward her boss. Undoubtedly Linda had been a good high school student— 
as evidenced by her pride in her “A’s” in English. She, therefore, seems to 
think that it is her duty to correct her boss and really “set things right” in that 
office. In other words, she has come into the office with exactly the wrong at- 
titude. She wants to show her boss how to run his office—instead of letting 
him show her. Unless she realizes her trouble quickly, she probably won't have 
to decide whether or not to quit. She'll be asked to leave. 

Linda’s boss was indeed justified in his anger. He has been in business for 
years, and naturally he resents having a young snip of a girl come in and tell 
him that he uses poor grammar. Linda can probably learn some valuable busi- 
ness lessons from Joe Kirk, her boss, if she will “actually start” trying to do her 
best instead of trying to impress him with what a wonderful student she was. 

It is not a question of Linda’s trying to make the best of it any more. Until 
she gets over her superior ways and realizes that, though she has had some busi- 
ness courses, she still has a lot to learn, Joe Kirk is the one who will have “te 
actually start” making the best of his new secretary. 


Kirk’s business asso- 
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YOU APPLY FOR A JOB 


NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES SHOWS YOUNG APPLICANTS STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE 
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FOR YOUNG people with bright secretarial skills 
but no work background, applying for a job can 
be an exciting experience or a formidable chore. How 
to take the rigors of those first job interviews in stride 
is dramatized in a helpful new series of filmstrips 
soon to be released by McGraw-Hill. Based on the 
widely used book, “Etiquette in Business,” by Marie 
L. Carney, the films explore typical problems of young 
people starting out in business and offer practical 
advice. Some of the points they make (illustrated by 
pictures on this and the following pages) underscore 
the importance of the applicants’ own efforts: consult- 
ing trade directories, for example, for names of com- 
panies they want to see (above), and writing well- 
thought-out ad replies that will prompt the employer 
to invite them for a personal interview (left). Having 
secured that all-important chance, “Ann” and “Al,” the 
filmstrip “applicants,” make sure they get the job 


(opposite ). 


























\ few days before going for the interview, Ann checks The kind of clothes you wear and their grooming speak 
the library for books and magazines that may give her volumes about you to your prospective 
information about the company she hopes to work for. with the whisk broom and shoe 


~eRSONNEL RELATIONS 


* 


boss. Minutes 
brush pay dividends. 





— ii iad 


When you set the time for the interview, make sure [The side-draped afternoon dress and feathered “cock- 
you allow yourself extra minutes. Locating an office tail hat” do not impress a businessman interviewing 
in a strange building can often prove time-consuming. applicants. Too casual appearance is also detrimental. 





— 

The girl who just can’t wait to do her shopping until You may find, like Ann, that you are not the only one 
after the interview leaves one impression: shopping applying for a job with the firm. Waiting in the recep- 
will always come first. To her, a job is incidental. tion room is not the time to exchange confidences. 


(Continued on next page 
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Since employers have only limited time for interviews, Show him that you really want the job and believe in your 
the first impression you make may be decisive. Appearance ability to fill it. Now is the time to elaborate on the ré- 
and attitude usually impress as much as your training. sumé you enclosed with your original letter of application. 





Listen attentively without interrupting when he is speaking. Ann, having removed her hat and coat at the receptionist’s 
At the appropriate time, speak up directly to the point. suggestion so she can take a shorthand and typing test, 
It always pays to be specific: Don’t just ask for any job. has a chance to stress strong points of her school record. 


Tey 




















1 Zn 

a 

It is not out of place to ask graciously about salary and From initial application through interview to final thank- 
advancement possibilities. Whether or not you think you you letter sent a few days after your visit, spare no effort 
will be hired, always extend thanks for the interview. in presenting your best qualifications to the employer. 
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When Paulette Ramsey's “perfect boss” 


left to open the new branch, he told her 
she’d have to do work for other executives. 
“ Just don’t be too efficient,” he teased. .. . 


It was advice she didn’t forget. 


SECRETARY 


by Edith M. Dean 
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McGraw-Hill “Business Etiquette’ Filmstrip Series 


Selling Yourself 


To Your 


re IS THE DAY you're going to meet the man 
who may become your boss. This is the day you've 
been waiting for. Your nerves are tuned a little tight. 
and your palm is clammy with perspiration. But, in 
spite of these things, you’re going to convince him that 
you re a good person to have working for his company. 

What you say—and do—from the minute you walk 
up to the receptionist to announce yourself is im- 
portant. And you walk up on time! The job seeker who 
strolls in at half-past eleven for an eleven-fifteen ap- 
pointment is likely to learn that Mr. Johnson is busy 
now and won't be free for the rest of the day. 


\PPLICANTS DON'T REALIZE that they are often under 
close scrutiny the moment they enter a waiting room. 
Young secretaries, especially, in strange surroundings, 
usually have no idea that the employers they hope to 
impress may be watching them through the half-open 
private-office door, or that the receptionist has already 
been asked by the employment manager to give him 


a woman's reaction to each applicant. 
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Future Boss ! 


by Marie L. Carney 

When you are told by a receptionist or secretary 
that you may go in, be sure to say, “Thank you.” When 
you come out of the interviewer's office, again thank 
the one who admitted you. This is a courtesy that 
successful business men and women always extend 
when making office visits. 

Once inside the interviewer's office, remain standing 
until you are offered a chair. As you take the one that 
is indicated for you, say, “Thank you.” Avoid placing 
anything on top of the interviewer's desk. A girl's 
handbag or a man’s hat, for instance, is kept on the lap. 

In the course of an interview, an employer may offer 
a cigarette. Men applicants are free to accept, but 
women still find it to their advantage to decline, with 
a pleasant, “No, thank you.” 

The interviewer, not the applicant, should take 
charge of the conversation. After he has asked the 
questions and described the job and what will be ex- 
pected, it is time for the applicant to bring out any 
qualifications that there may not have been a chance 


to mention up to then. (Continued on page 434) 
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a shorthand expert as her 160-word O.G.A. Certificate attests. 


THE GIRL WHO ALMOST QUIT 











Stella Pajunas, present world’s 
J 





champion typist (140 net wam), is also 
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CDther courit- 


WHEN YOU APPLY FOR A JOB 


UPPOSE YOU WERE an employment manager 
interviewing job applicants daily. Would you be 
impressed with the typical applicant? 

It isn't likely, says one personnel director. 

“I see an endless line of high school graduates 
applying for work and, believe it or not, the average 
boy or girl has dirt under his nails,” he laments. 

“Girls are the worst offenders. Some of them come 
in with peelings of nail polish clinging to their nails in 
forlorn bits. Their heads are tied up in kerchiefs. They 
wear frilly eyelet blouses—often badly wrinkled and 
soiled—and full dirnd] skirts, of dubious shades. They 
can't give up bobby socks, even long enough to apply 
for a job. And the ballerina slippers they wear are 
dusty. Is it any wonder I'm immediately impressed by 
an applicant who comes 
into my office looking clean 
and well groomed?” 


EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORS 
underscore the importance 
not only of an applicant's 





good appearance but his 
actions. 

- “Girls have a habit of applying not singly but in 
giggling groups,” an employment manager points out. 
“They seem to find some solace in companionship—and 
gum chewing. The boys enter the office cigarette in 
hand. They honestly don’t know they're being rude in 
looking at papers on the interviewer's desk; some even 
pick up pictures and desk gadgets to examine. Most 
of them are so apathetic we have to drag out informa- 
tion about their background.” 


FACING SUCH PITFALLS, the job hunter should keep in 
mind these basic points: . 

e Anything as important as a job interview—by 
which you hope to become self-supporting—deserves 
planning. Plan what you'll wear, what youll take with 
you (résumé, portfolio with samples, etc.), and what 
you ll say about your qualifications. 

e When you apply, dress as you would for the job 
itself. You're giving the boss a preview of you as he 
can expect to see you in his office if he decides to give 


by Elizabeth F. Trumper 


vou the job. This automat- 
ically rules out frilly 
blouses, last year’s date 
dress, and the little taffeta 
number that makes you 
look so sophisticated. Rath- 
er, select something really 
businesslike—a tailored suit 
or quiet dress. And be sure 





they re bandbox clean, with 
every button in place and seam well stitched. 

e Take a good hard look at hair, nails, teeth. Hair 
should be clean, and smartly—but simply—arranged. 
Your nails should be well manicured; and, if you use 
nail polish, apply it evenly. If polish won't stay on 
without chipping, better concentrate on clean, unpol- 
ished nails. Well-brushed teeth and the use of a mouth 
wash are important. 

e Choose appropriate accessories to go with your 
basic costume. Select a simple hat, gloves, shoes and 
bag to match; and be sure your shoes are polished and 
have straight, even heels. Any jewelry you wear should 
be “quiet.” 

e Dont forget your working tools. Standard equip- 
ment should include a pen, typing eraser, and possibly 
a pocket-sized dictionary. A shorthand notebook and a 
prepared list of personal statistics, as well as the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of people who have 
given you permission to use them as references, are 
included in your equipment. 

e When offered a chair, sit 
quietly without fussing with 
your hair, gloves, or bag. Look 
2 the interviewer squarely in the 
‘ eye as you answer questions, 
and answer with more than a 
“Yes” or “No.” You are trying 
to sell your services, and you 





want him to have plenty of 
convincing information about your specific abilities 
that cannot be conveyed in a monosyllable. 

e Go alone! If you are old enough to hold a job, 
you are old enough to walk right up to the inter- 
viewer and apply all by yourself. 
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OST ANSWERS to classified 
M ads are a complete waste 
of time because most of the appli- 
cants seem to forget that many 
other people will also answer the 
same ad. 

Let me illustrate with a typical 
example. Mary Brown reads the 
following ad in her local paper: 


WANTED 
Stenographer, high school graduate, 
at least two years’ experience and 
able to operate a PBX board. 

So Mary Brown writes a letter 
somewhat as follows: 
Gentlemen: 

I graduated from Northwest High 
School two years ago and have 
been employed as a_ stenographer 
ever since that time by the Central 
Packing Company here in this city. 

I am completely familiar with the 
PBX type of switchboard 

Sincerely yours, 


signed) Mary Brown 
> - 


In the normal course of events, 
the employer who inserted that ad 
could expect to receive anywhere 
from twenty-five to a hundred 
letters. Most of them will claim 
the basic requirements asked for 
in the ad — graduation from high 
school, several years’ experience as 
a stenographer, and ability to han- 
dle a PBX board. All the letters can 
make this much of a bid, so what 
is the employer going to do? 


First OF ALL let’s consider what 
he has in mind. He placed the ad to 
avoid interviewing a lot of people. 
Therefore, someone in his office will 
be given the job of reading all the 
letters and picking out the best 
five or six. There is absolutely 
nothing in Mary Brown’s letter to 
cause anyone to regard her as a 
more likely prospect than the 
others. 

Inevitably, the person reading 
the letters will begin to look for 
“extras.” Someone will indicate in 
her letter that she has taken addi- 
tional courses in stenography or 
business English since graduation, 
in order to improve herself. Among 
the applicants will be one or two 
who will have achieved some recog- 
nition while employed and have the 
common sense to point it out — “I 
have received two promotions,” or, 
“I was selected from the steno pool 
to act as temporary secretary to the 
president.” Even school honors help 






~ 


McGraw-Hill “Business Etiquette’ Filmstrip 


There’s a Kight Way 


to Answer an Ad 


to distinguish one applicant from 
another - 
speed award for seniors in my last 


“I won the top shorthand 


year in school.” 

These are the letters that will be 
picked as the best prospects for in- 
terview. In the light of stiff com- 
petition, there isn't much chance 
that a letter as laconic as Mary's 
would be considered. 


AN AD, WHETHER IT Is to be an- 
swered in person or by letter, is 
like an opening bid in a bridge 
game. It is the point from which 
you start and not the place where 
you end. You surely have some 
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by John F. Sullivan 


technical or personal qualifications 
other than those asked for in an ad; 
but, unless you ofler them, how can 
you expect an employer to select 
you? Just consider how many peo- 
ple possess the basic qualifications 
that have been specified. It's up to 
you to outbid these qualifications. 
To get favorable attention, you 
have to present “extras.” 

Brevity is, of course, a virtue in 
answering an ad as it is in practi- 
cally any other form of written 
communication. Yet it is possible to 
be brief and still be different — and 
therefore interesting. 


(Continued on page 431) 
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ME FOR THE TYPIST 


Simple UNDERWOOD 
design makes it 
easy for you to 


save time around 
the clock! 


You can center paper faster than ever before. You 
center titles faster... text faster! 


Underwood’s exclusive ‘‘See-Set’’ Margins 
and Scales give you perfectly balanced letters ... 
with a minimum of operations! 


You don’t have to move the carriage to set 
the margin stops. You can set both margin stops 
at the same time. And you never have to ‘‘test’’ 
your margin adjustments . . . you can see that they 
are set right. 


Let your hands take you around the clock on 
this exciting new Underwood. You'll write every 
letter better . . . and save time. 


Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly arrange a demonstration . . . if you'll tele- 
phone him. 


—Underwood Corporation— 


TYPEWRITERS... ADDING MACHINES... ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES ... CARBON PAPER ...RIBBONS 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
UNDERWOOD LIMITED TORONTO 1, CANADA 
Sales and Service Everywhere 

© 1051 




















9:00 to 5:00 


in an EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


HAT KIND OF SECRETARY does an emplov- 

ment agency pick for itself? Are the meticulous 
standards, the exacting personnel measurements used 
in picking applicants for its clients applied on “home 
base”? Does it, in short, really practice what it 
preaches? 

In Boston, at Parker’s Personnel Service, the answer 
is Yes, and the proof can be found at the amazing 
Arthurian round-table-desk in the outer office. Pre- 
siding here is bright, attractive Brenda MacHugh, 
Parker's secretary-receptionist—and exemplar. 

Brenda’s duties are varied and manifold. From 
nine until three she is usually working at her unique 
round desk. Here, within a swirl of her chair, is a 
complex array of equipment — typewriter, Executone, 
switchboard, postage meter, card files. She may be 
greeting applicants, dispensing the “First Visit” cards, 
checking on the.supply of magazines that the office 
keeps to help its job seekers relax while they wait for 
interviews. When time permits, she’s solicitously 
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by Frances Avery Faunce 





Miss Phoebe Mills, director of Parker’s Personnel, is a 
stickler for “same day answers” for all correspondence. 








ce. 








tending plants or freshening the cut flowers Miss 
Phoebe Mills, the agency’s director, sometimes brings 
in from her garden. 

Dictation periods mean moving to Miss Mills’ office 
while Helen McNeil, Brenda’s predecessor at the 
receptionist round table, temporarily returns to her 
old place. 


AT THREE O'CLOCK, doors close to applicants and, for 
an hour, Parker's staff of seven men and women gather 
data for the “Employer's Hour” at four. It is then that 
employers telephone or come in to discuss their per- 
sonnel requirements. 

As a pickup for that last hour of the day, Brenda 
serves tea to the placement managers and to any 
guests who happen to be in the office on business. 
Cookies, too, and sometimes cake—and, in hot weather, 
a sundae for everyone. 


BuT THIS PLEASANT bpuTY as hostess is only part of a 
day that goes like this: 

9:00. Removes night lines from switchboard. Turns 
on intercommunicating system. Replaces old maga- 
zines with new—weeklies and monthlies. Changes 
date on stamp machine. 

9:15. Goes in to take dictation—letters to custom- 
ers, submitting résumés of applicants’ qualifications, 
and describing applicants. Other usual business mail 
dictated by Miss Mills in orderly succession. 

10:00. Brenda returns to her desk, where Helen 
McNeil has been taking over. Starts to transcribe. 
but expects constant interruptions from applicants 
who keep coming through the door opposite her desk. 
Brenda greets each one with a smile, shows both men 
and women where to fill out application blanks, assists 


them if necessary, then directs each one to the proper 


placement manager. 





Even experienced job applicants petition Brenda’s advice 
to make sure they fill out application forms correctly. 


10:30. Back to transcribing that dictation. An em- 
ployer comes to interview a number of applicants by 
previous appointment. Brenda shows him into one of 
the private interviewing rooms and introduces the 
applicants one by one. 

11:00. Brenda telephones to several applicants to 
describe positions now open, giving them information 
regarding salary, location, office hours, and so forth. 
Before sending out applicants, Brenda calls each cus- 
tomer to make sure that the given job is still open. ( All 
this takes time and patience, as there is often “no 
answer at first or “the line is busy.” ) 

12:00 to 1:00. Lunch, with Helen McNeil doing 
“relief” at Brenda’s desk. 

1:00. More telephone calls—to customers to see 
whether they have hired any of the applicants sent, or 
to see whether the positions are still open. If filled, 
the orders are filed—out of the way. 

2:00. Dictation again. Résumés of applicants to be 
typed and submitted with letters to customers. Letters 
to applicants describing in full the openings available 
—qualifications required, salaries offered, when ap- 
pointments for interviews may be made. 

Transcription is pushed ahead, even with more 
applicants to be received as they arrive. 

3:00. Brenda serves tea with cookies, prepared in 
the little kitchenette that is part of the utility room. 
She attends to routine duties—sends out new applica- 
tion blanks to registrants whose cards in the file have 
become outdated; mails application cards to job 
seekers who have written in for them, answering any 
questions that have been asked. 

4:00. Brenda greets employers who come in, places 
telephone calls for various placement managers. Files 
old application cards. Brings mailing list up to date. 
Finishes all necessary typing. Stamps mail on postage 
meter and steps out to the chute again. 

5:00. The day closes. 


THE SPECIAL SHAPE of Brenda’s circular desk suggested 
my first interview question: 

Who ever thought of this scheme for your desk, 
Brenda? 

Brenda: Miss Mills designed it. She took her turn 
at all the kinds of work that her secretary-receptionist 
has to put through, including telephoning, receiving 
callers, filing cards, typing, getting direct mail ready. 
Then she devised this round counter, with just open- 
ing enough for a person to slide into the center. She 
planned spaces under the counter for card files, sta- 
tionery, application cards, and everything that I use 
most frequently. And all within reach! 

What do you use the back part of the circle for, 
Brenda? 

Brenda: That is my working surface, with room 
enough to lay out direct-mail envelopes and the con- 
tents, such as our “Parkergram.” 


(Continued on page 433) 
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A career secretary now turning executive 
tells the value of good public relations for the 


theater as for other businesses 


WHAT EXECUTIVES 
TELL ME 


by Madeline S. Strony 


| S THERE A MAGIC FORMU- 
LA for getting a raise or pro- 
motion? Can it be put into words? 
A group of career men and women 
attending a meeting heard one def- 
inition recently that may be a for- 
mula. The speaker was Thomas C. 
Boushall, president of the Bank of 
Virginia. He put it this way: “Only 
those will be rapidly advanced in 
business and professional life who 
understand that they must render 
service greater than that for which 
they are immediately paid.” 

The careerists agreed. Then they 
began to apply that yardstick to 
the business people they knew. 
They ticked off on their fingers the 
secretaries and junior executives 
they could honestly say were “giv- 
ing a little extra steam.” 


Most of them didn’t get beyond 
the third or fourth finger! 


As ONE OF THOSE who heard the 
Boushall statement, | made my own 
mental list. On that roster, two or 
three names stood out in bold re- 
lief. One of these is Isabelle Aus- 
tin, secretary to the director of 
publicity of New York's famous 
Roxy Theater. Even a visit with 
Isabelle is worth five months  post- 
graduate study in secretarial prac- 
tice. 

The last time I called on her 
was typical. Picture the setting: 
the posh executive offices of the 
Roxy. At the desk is a dynamo on 
the telephone—on two of them, in 
fact. At her side, taking notes, is 
a magazine reporter interviewing 





TV Star Faye Emerson and husband Skitch Henderson attend a Roxy premiere. 
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her. She talks first into one phone 
then into the other, then to the re- 
porter. And with all the calmness 
in the world! She nods her head 
when I come in and indicates, with 
a lift of the eyebrows, that 1 should 
take that chair over there and she 
will be with me shortly. 

When she is free, she greets me 
enthusiastically. 1 explain that | 
have come to see both her and the 
director of public relations, but 
perhaps I'd better come back when 
she isn't so busy. 

“I'm not so busy,” she booms. 
“And you can kill two birds with 
one stone! Besides being secretary 
to the publicity director, I've just 
been made director of public rela- 
tions.” 


As A SUCCESSFUL CAREER secretary 
now entering the executive class, 
Isabelle Austin well knows what 
qualities rate promotion. The ad- 
vice she offers young secretaries is 
based on four points: 

e Anticipate 
needs. 

e Learn as much about the busi- 
ness as possible. 

e Keep in mind and _ practice 
good public relations. 

e Always be well groomed. 

Because of the job she holds, 
Miss Austin stresses the value of 
good public relations. Her own jobs 
in the category 


your employer's 


include writing 
stories for the press, arranging in- 
terviews for the name stars who 
appear at the Roxy, planning poster 
and promotional displays, super- 
vising the picture titles and names 
that go up in lights on the marquee, 
and making arrangements for such 
premieres as the recent one for 
“Halls of Montezuma,” when the 
theater was host to celebrities like 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and TV 
Star Faye Emerson. 

All of which makes for a job that 
is exciting—even if it is sometimes 
exhausting; a job that makes good- 
grooming and “anticipating the 
boss’s needs” worth working for. 

“Just one word of caution to 
young secretaries,” she adds. “Don't 
be so anxious to please that you're 
a burden to your employer by 
being at his elbow every single 
minute. Make your efficiency felt 
by your smooth-running office. 
Don't be underfoot.” 
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tow LARGE 
Should You Unite ? 


Speed—not size—counts. One 240-word champ 


averages only sixteen words a column! 


by A. E. Klein 


ARY JEAN JACKSON made 

up her mind the day she en- 
tered my high-speed dictation class 
that the way to “break par” was to 
write tiny notes. 

One afternoon, as students were 
getting out notebooks for dictation. 
she began ruling a vertical line 
down each column. When I asked 
about it, she told me the narrower 
columns forced her to write small 
characters. Small notes, she told me 
quite seriously, meant less writing! 

Mary Jean, like a great many 
shorthand students, had noticed 
that her notes became larger and 
larger as the speed of dictation in- 
creased. When, in taking high- 
speed dictation, she began to 
flounder—finding it harder and 
harder to get it all down—she 
blamed the size of her notes. 

I pointed out to Mary that, if 
the Gregg experts had thought 
greater speed could be attained by 
writing small characters in a very 
narrow column, they would have 
been the first to rule their note- 
books for a four-column page in- 
stead of a two. It has been definite- 
ly found, however, that the size of 
notes has no relation at all to speed. 


Ir sO HAPPENS that there are some 


writers whose notes become small- 
er and smaller as the dictation gets 
faster. But, when questioned, they 
readily admit that the higher the 
speed of dictation, the more dif- 
ficulty they encounter. This we 
could have predicted, for we now 
know that all writers find it more 
and more difficult to get the dicta- 
tion as the speed increases because 
they find it more and more difficult 
to think at higher speeds. 


Let me say once again that the 


size of your notes has nothing what- 
soever to do with the speed with 








“First Tl need a week’s vacation 
to rest up from job hunting.” 
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which you can take dictation. I 
have seen the notes of Louis Mild, 
one of the few writers awarded a 
certificate for writing 240 wpm. 
When he is really being pushed, 
he writes giant-sized outlines. In 
passing this 240-wpm test, he 
averaged but sixteen words to a 
column. Another writer gets over 
600 words in a column. These, of 
course, are two extremes. I do 
not recommend your deliberately 
adopting either of these styles. 
Martin J. Dupraw, the world cham- 
pion, also has a large style of writ- 
ing. Yet a large style has proved to 
be no handicap to him, nor to Mild, 
for these men are capable of writ- 
ing shorthand at 
speeds. 


tremendous 


I WOULDN'T REASON from these two 
instances, however, that the secret 
of high speed lies in acquiring a 
large style of shorthand penman- 
ship. There are also many expert 
writers whose style is small and 
compact, like that of Charles Lee 
Swem and Albert Schneider. The 
size of your notes should be that 
which is most natural to you. If 
you attempt to write notes too 
small for your hand, it will feel 
cramped and, if you consciously at- 
tempt to make notes larger than is 
natural for you, you will notice 
that your writing motions feel awk- 
ward. For most shorthand writers, 
I would say that the size of the 
notes in this magazine and in the 
Gregg texts is about right. Another 
guide that is sometimes used is the 
longhand letter b. You could, if you 
so desire, make your shorthand b 
the same height. Naturally, your 
vo, 1. and g would also be of the 
same length, and all the other char- 
acters of the Gregg alphabet will 
then have lengths in proportion to 
these. 


My apvice To you on the subject 
of note size is to adopt the short- 
hand style that seems most natural 
to you, one in which you feel free 
and easy. Do not make any attempt 
to write notes of a size that in any 
way cramps your style. If, as the 
dictation speed increases, your 
notes keep getting larger, or if they 
keep getting smaller, let them. 
These are natural tendencies that 
need give you no concern so long 
as you maintain the relative pro- 
portions. 
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HE WRITING INSTRU- 

MENTS we use today are 
being improved every year. The 
big news a few years ago was the 
introduction of the amazing ball- 
point pen. Until that time, the 
“fountain” type alone had domi- 
nated the market. 

As you may know, the fountain 
pen uses fluid ink held in a reservoir 
until needed. By a remarkable en- 
gineering feat, the ink starts flow- 
ing the instant the point touches 
the paper and stops the instant it 
is lifted. No faucets to turn, no 
switches to click! And the ink 
flows up or down, with little re- 
gard for gravity. 

We wont try to explain it here, 
but the scientists say it’s the work 
of adhesion, cohesion, and capil- 
lary action. See? Let’s just say that 
it is a controlled leak. At least we 
should realize that the pen, no mat- 
ter how sturdy, is a precision in- 
strument. We should treat it as 
such, and trust only the experi- 
enced pen repairman to keep it in 
adjustment. 

THE CHOICE OF WRITING POINT in a 
fountain pen is a personal one. The 
accountant wants a fine point for 
his records, the stenographer needs 
just the right firmness and line 
size for her shorthand notes, and 
yet both of them may prefer a 
bolder stroke for personal corre- 
spondence. So it is not uncommon 
for a person to have two pens, one 
for work and one for personal use. 


by Homer Smith 


Director of Product Information, National 
Stationery and Office Equipment Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Most pens have a range of points 
to choose from, and the stationer 
will help you select the right one. 
Youre going to use it for a long 
time, you know! 


Ball-Point Comeback 


The ball-point pen has had a 
colorful history and has fed many a 
cartoonist and comedian. After 
some disappointments, the public 
is returning to the ball point be- 
cause of recent improvements in 
engineering. Although simple in 
principle, the ball point must be 
precision-built in order to work sat- 
isfactorily. A tiny steel ball is 
swedged into a socket connected 
by a channel to the ink supply. The 
ink is a semisolid, like printer’s ink; 
and, as the ball is revolved under 
contact with any surface, it wipes 
a portion of the ink from the 
channel and deposits it on the sur- 
face. Next time you roller-skate, 
squeeze a tube of tooth paste on 
a skate wheel as it revolves and you 
will get the idea—plus the bill for 
cleaning up the rink! 

The ball point has become an 
instrument in its own right and is 
no longer considered a substitute 
for the fountain pen. Check the 
“threesome” sets now on the mar- 
ket. Because of the pressure that 
can be exerted, it is especially use- 
ful for making handwritten carbon 
copies with an ink original. 


Most orFices provide the desk em- 
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ployee with a desk writing set hav- 
ing a fountain pen, a ball point, or 
a dip pen. The latter has a nib and 
feed similar to the fountain pen, 
but does not have a reservoir. The 
feed picks up and holds a large 
enough supply to keep the nib go- 
ing much longer than a conven- 
tional penholder. Public places at- 
tach the pen to a chain for 
security reasons, and many a wise 
stenographer locks the pen up in 
the desk drawer at night for the 
same reason. If you do this, try 
to put the whole unit away to keep 
the point from drying out. For the 
same reason, keep the point cov- 
ered or in the socket when not in 
use, 


HERE ARE SOME POINTERS that pen 
manufacturers and repairmen give 
us for protecting our writing instru- 
ments: 


Your Fountain Pen 


e Fill it properly. Follow the instructions 
of the manufacturer or salesman. Be sure 
the point is completely submerged in the 
ink and the pen given time to fill com- 
pletely. 

e Keep it filled. An almost empty pen is 
more apt to flood or feed too freely. 

e Keep it clean. Dried or deteriorated 
inks clog the small channels if allowed to 
accumulate. Flush your pen several times 
with cold water, or the same ink you are 
going to use, each time you refill it. Flush 
it with water before allowing it to lie 
unused for any length of time. 

e Keep it up. Best position is clipped up- 
right so the ink can drain back instead of 
being jostled out into the cap. 

e Don't mix inks. Always use good 
grades of fresh ink, but do not mix them. 
The chemical reaction may cause sludge 
that clogs the ink channels. Rinse in cold 
water before changing inks. 

e Keep the cap on. Besides protection, 
the cap helps keep the pen point moist so 
that the ink starts instantly. 

e Don't monkey! Your pen may look 
sturdy, but it is actually a finely balanced 
instrument. Position and spacings of the 
parts are precision-engineered. Pen repair- 
men have these specifications and are 
trained in their use at manufacturers’ 
schools. Let them do it for a few cents— 
or maybe without charge. 

e Protect it! Dropping may damage the 
point, crack or mar the cap and barrel. 
@ Get the point! There are a number of 
point selections to fit any need you have 
for fineness and flexibility. If your pen 
doesn’t produce the writing you like, ask 
vour stationer to change the point to one 
that does. 

e Use the “write” paper. Pens can’t do 
their best on rough or cheap paper or on 
the very, very slick papers. Paper parti- 
cles and sizing will clog the point. If you 
have to use these papers, see about get- 
ting a proper point for them. 
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The Lith — 


“The Mark of 
IGNORANCE” 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson 


TS A PITY, that that neat, trim horizontal mark of 
punctuation the dash — has become known as 
the “mark of ignorance” in punctuation. 

It doesn't deserve this unflattering name just be- 
cause many writers and transcribers, not knowing 
what mark should be used in a particular sentence, 
have reasoned, “Oh, well, [ll put a dash there,” and 
have slaphappily tapped the last right-hand key on 
the top row of their typewriters twice. 


THE DASH, CORRECTLY USED, can spark up a letter as no 
other mark of punctuation can. Those of you who 
work in sales or advertising offices — or who are pre- 
paring to do so — have the greatest opportunities to 
use this graphic mark. 

It can be used to set off parenthetic matter and 
to introduce enumerations in a way that will make 
them stand out. Take these sentences: 

“You ll be pleased to learn that our sales in May — 
our first month in Ames — exceeded all expectations.” 

“We have large assortments of attractive gifts 
for every member of your family — from Dad right 
down to the newest baby.” 

“We are now taking orders for 1952 cars — passen- 
ger cars, trunks, trailers — at no increase in prices.” 

“All-silk Shantung suits—yes, all silk!—for $16.50.” 

“Our fencing is suited to many uses — for home 
gardens, for factory buildings, for farms and ranches.” 

“The right tool for the right job — an important 
consideration.” 

Try substituting commas for the dashes in these 
sentences. You will see how much more zip the dashes 
give. Then try the other alternative — parenthesis 
marks—and you'll find they “don't belong.” They 
impart a feeling of aloofness. 

One use of the dash is peculiar to it—as a sum- 
marizing mark before a word like all or these or such 
when preceding details are to be summarized; as here: 

“Our satisfied customers, our loyal employees, our 
trustworthy supply houses — these are the persons 
who have helped establish our reputation.” 













































“Rising costs, uncertain employment conditions, 
unsettled world affairs—all make us cautious.” 

“A greater appreciation of friends, a better under- 
standing of the problems of others, an increased 
awareness of real values — such are the benefits of 
adversity.” 


NOTE THIS FACT WELL, transcriber: dashes come in 
pairs. The only marks of punctuation that can take 
the place of the second dash are the marks used at 
the end of a sentence—the period, the question mark, 
and the exclamation point. Re-examine the preced- 
ing illustrative sentences for proof of this statement. 
Also, when, as occasionally happens, an expression 
that is set off by dashes requires an exclamation point 
or a question mark, that mark is retained before the 
second dash. See the fourth illustrative sentence. 
Otherwise, no other mark of punctuation is used with 
a dash. 

Master these few rules for the use of the dash, and 
you will be amazed to discover how emphatic your 


letters will become. 


WITH THIS TALENT TEASER, the current series comes 
to an end. From the well-nigh inexhaustible list of 
topics that might have been discussed, we have en- 
deavored to select the topics that most frequently 
confuse and puzzle transcribers. In September we 
will continue our study. Good luck next year. 
Your final Teaser will test your grasp of the use of 
the dash as well as review points previously studied. 


This month’s Teaser is shown in reverse to test 

your ability—obviously you cannot write in the 
e , die or 

punctuation and other corrections! See if you 


can type a correct copy. The key is on page 431. 
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by Helen Walker 


Graded to the vocabulary of the 


first eight chapters of the Manual 
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Even a fast and accurate reporter 


must sometimes be a... 


Shirtleadl 


DETECTIVE 


by Charles Lee Swem 


A RE YOU GOOD at working 

“\ crossword puzzles? Can you 
unravel anagrams, or, perhaps, 
read a detective story and from the 
clues given by the author put your 
finger on the culprit and figure out 
how he committed the murder? 

If your mind and talents run in 
this direction, the chances are that 
you are likely to be a very good 
reader of shorthand notes and, by 
the same token, a fast shorthand 
writer. There is much in common 
between the science of detection 
and the art of shorthand. 

I heard an experienced reporter 
make a statement recently that 
struck me as being refreshingly 
candid. 

“I sometimes marvel at me,” he 
said, laying his notebook down with 
a sigh of relief. “There is the 
case in which I worked hardest; 
the case in which I wrote contin- 
uously at my fastest speed and in 
which, naturally, I made very poor 
outlines. I dreaded to approach the 
transcription of it. Yet the out- 
lines and the context ‘read’ them- 
selves to me as if they were magic!” 


THis REPORTER was expressing a 
common thought of many fast writ- 
ers. But he should have marveled, 
as well, at the instrument he was 
employing — his shorthand system. 

Shorthand, while an art and not 
a science, is yet constructed on 





logical and _ scientific principles. 
The pairing of the consonants (p, 
b; r, l; k, g; ete.) to which are 
given practically the same short- 
hand _ strokes, differentiated only 
by length, is one of the most in- 
genious aids that could be devised 
for the hard-pressed writer and 
reader. 

The “pairings” sound alike, they 
are formed by exactly the same 
movements of the tongue and the 
lips, and if they are misheard by 
the writer or their lengths become 
inconclusive under the stress of 
speed, no great harm is done. If 
the stroke is not a p, we know it 
must be a b; if it is not an r, 
then it must be an / 
that always holds good. 


a premise 


TAKE THE BRIEF FORMS. Some- 
times one outline will stand for two 
entirely different words. But—they 
are different parts of speech. G 
stands for both go and good — one 
a verb, the other an adiective. 
Rem stands for remit and remit- 
tance — one a verb form, the other 
a noun. Never does one outline 
require a choice between two 
words that conflict grammatically. 
Context, which is a detective’s aid 
in shorthand, automatically discov- 
ers the right word. 


THE ART OR SCIENCE of shorthand 
detection, as we shall call it. has 
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a far greater significance in the 
building of writing skill than the 
mere reading of what one has writ- 
ten. A skeptic might say, “Who 
cant read shorthand if it is written 
well? Isn't that the object of short- 
hand — to write it well, to make 
good notes?” 

Quite true, and no one appreci- 
ates the importance of acquiring 
a good style of shorthand penman- 
ship more than the reporter. But 
we must make allowance for tide, 
time, and circumstance. There are 
shorthand sessions when the best, 
the fastest, the most perfect pen- 
man will find his notes going to 
pieces; when the speaker is talking 
twenty-five to fifty words a minute 
faster than the reporter can write 
comfortably; when the speaker is 
talking on a subject with which the 
shorthand writer is not familiar 
and insists on quoting from the 
musty pages of old books. 

There is no help for times like 
these but to keep going and trust 
to the inventive genius of Doctor 
Gregg and our own powers of short- 
hand detection. 

There is one important corollary 
of being a good shorthand detec- 
tive. That is the psychological in- 
fluence it has upon the fast writing 
of shorthand. 


| BELIEVE THAT MOST WRITERS who 
trv but fail to become fast writers 
fail because they fear the conse- 
quences of writing bad notes. They 
have never acquired, by practice, - 
the confidence of reading hastily 
written outlines and thus are in- 
hibited in making the effort re- 
quired to write fast. They take 
refuge in insisting that the speaker 
“slow up,” or else they write care- 
fully what they can and leave out 
the rest. 

I do not need to say that a 
“hole” in shorthand notes, as report- 
ers call it, is about the last word 
From nothing, 
nothing can be produced; whereas, 
if the writer manages to “hold on” 
and put down something—however 
badly or incorrectly written—for 
everything that is said, all may yet 
be well. 

The genius of the system and that 
consummate detective’s aid, con- 
text, are waiting to help with their 


in nothingness. 


healing ministrations in the most 
critical case of poor notes. 
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Akron, Albany, Atlanta, Austin, Balti- 
more, Baton Rouge, Berkeley, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Cambridge 


Camden, Canton, Charlotte, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, Dayton, Denver 


Des Moines, Detroit, Elizabeth, El Paso, 
Erie, Evansville, Fall River, Flint, Fort 
Wayne, Fort Worth, Gary, Grand Rapids 


Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Jersey City, Kansas City, Knox- 
ville, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Miami 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Nash- 
ville, Newark, New Bedford, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Oak- 
land, Oklahoma City 


Omaha, Paterson, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Providence, Read- 
ing, Richmond, Rochester, Sacramento 
St. Louis 


St. Paui, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, Shreveport, South Bend, 
Spokane, Springfield 


Syracuse, Tacoma, Tampa, Toledo, Tren- 
ton, Tulsa, Washington, D. C., Wichita, 
Wilmington, Worcester, Yonkers, Youngs- 
town 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana 


Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands 
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Membership Test Material 


Shorthand Test 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
vour best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a good 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant. and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of O.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers, which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


\ few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 


Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


(Double space your copy of these suggestions based on a Good Housekeeping article. Under- 
score the heading, spacing it out two spaces between letters and double that between words.) 


PACKING TRICKS If you find 
yourself traveling this summer, there 
are some “tricks” you can employ to 
make for smooth going. First of all, 
before the moment for packing comes, 
prepare a list of the things you will 
need to take with you. You'll not be 
likely to forget your new clothes, 
bought for the occasion, but it is 
easy to overlook some of the little 
essentials. If you save the list for 
future trips and amend it according 
to your travel experience, packing 
will become progressively easier. 
So that you will be as free as pos- 
sible from clothes care, try to select 
what you take carefully. Nylon is 
practical as well as good-looking. It 
is simple to wash; it dries quickly, 
and it needs little or no ironing. And, 
for milady, wool- or rayon-jersey 
“separates” and dresses made out of 
wrinkle-resistant materials are very 


packable and muss hardly at all in 
the wearing. 

Your toilet articles are a number- 
one necessity, and this is where your 
list will prevent leaving one of these 
little things at home that you will 
have to go out and buy at your first 
stop. It is so easy to forget to include 
a wash cloth and towel, shoe cream 
and extra laces, a clothes brush, sew- 
ing kit, and stationery—your address 
book, too! 

Tissue paper is one of your greatest 
aids—crumpled a bit for greater effec- 
tiveness. Use it to stuff your shoes 
and purses, to pack dresses, skirts, and 
blouses—anything crushable. 

Unpack and hang up your things 
promptly after arrival. Your suitcase 
or the bottom of a drawer padded 
with a towel will do for an ironing 
board if you need to put your travel 
iron to work. 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


(See instructions, column 3) 


A NEW YOUR CITY BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE 
The Short-Term Rental Plan 


EALIZING that a demand exists 

for short-term safe deposit protec- 
tion at low rentals, we have de- 
veloped a plan under which boxes 
may be leased for a period as short 
as three months. This service is pro- 
vided for the convenience of those 
- who do not have a safe deposit box 
and for present safe deposit cus- 
tomers temporarily in need of addi- 
tional vault space. Although year- 


round vault protection is recom- 
mended, we believe this new service 
may be of particular value to those 
planning extended business or vaca- 
tion trips. 

You may obtain complete informa- 
tion regarding our short-term safe- 
deposit lease plan at any one of the 
18 convenient locations listed on the 
back of this card. 


YOUR CITY BANK SAFE DE- 
POSIT COMPANY 


(Today’s date) 





YOUR CITY BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Vault Locations Downtown— * 
18 Main Street (Head Office), * 11 
Oak Street, * 25 Court House Square, 
214 State Street, State at Groveland 
Avenue, Twelfth Street corner of 
Oak, River Road at Ninth Avenue 

Baywater— * 320 Rockingham 
Boulevard, State Street at Dana 
Lane, Masonic Hall (East and Park) 
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Centerville—1s50 North Greeley 
Square, ** State and Central Avenue, 
30 Park Circle, * 190 Church Avenue, 
Central Avenue at Lee _ Street, 
Towner Building Crown Heights 
—State and Woodland Road, 5 Eaton 
Terrace * Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
** Open Thursday evenings until 7 
p.m. Office Hours (all other loca- 
tions): 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday 
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(See page 425 for O.G. A. Tests.) 


Typewriting Test 


Instructions 


The Junior Test is a one-page plain 
copy test, for which typists are eligible 
as soon as they are able to copy the ma- 
terial without errors. Unless specifically 
instructed here, the candidate may use 
either single or double space in typing 
these tests, whichever will give the better 
arrangement to the copy being typed, 
Headings are to be centered. 

Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to 
focus attention early on professional typ- 
ing standards, all work should be done 
with a good ribbon and should show an 
even touch and clear, clean typing, well 
arranged as to margin, centering, and 
alignment. 

Erasures or typographical errors will 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be 
practiced as often as necessary to secure 
the desired result up to the day of re- 
ceiving the next month’s material. 


Senior Test 


Typists must have qualified at 40 words 
a minute to be eligible for the Senior 
Test, although the test itself does not have 
to be typed at that rate because it involves 
problems of arrangement or production. 

The Senior Test copy for this month 
is taken from a 3'4-by-7%4-inch “envelope 
stuffer” announcing a new plan of Safe 
Deposit service. It came in our mail 
one morning with a letter from the bank. 
The upper copy appeared on the face 
of the card, the lower copy on the back. 
In typing it for your test, however, put 
both parts of the announcement on one 
sheet of paper (draw a line across the 
middle of the sheet before putting it 
into your machine) and arrange each 
part of the copy in its own half of the 
paper as if you were typing it on a 
separate half sheet. 

Make two columns of the list of Vault 
Locations. By rearranging the order of 
the tnree sections following the down- 
town addresses, you can get two lists in 
each column. Center the office hours 
across the two columns under the ad- 
dresses. 

If you have done any ornamental 
typing, you may want to art-type the 
initial R at the beginning of the test. 
(A number of typewritten alphabets have 
appeared in this year’s issues.) This is 
optional. 





All clubs of test papers should be ac- 
companied by a typewritten list of names 
to expedite checking and assure accuracy 
in making out certificates. May copy 
is good as membership tests for O.A.T., 
C.T., and 0O.G.A. until receipt of the 


June, 1951, issue. 
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‘TRIVING TO “LASSO’” all the 
“ certificates and pins that you 
do not already have should prove 
exciting and be an excellent “work- 
out” in shorthand, typing, transcrip- 
tion, and bookkeeping this month! 
And every test you take in school 
will make your pre-employment 
test that much easier. 


THESE TESTS OF OURS continue to 
increase in popularity far beyond 
the expectations of those of us who 
have long known their instructional 
value to students, teachers, and of- 
fice personnel. They are being used 
in in-service training programs in 
many offices, in government train- 
ing programs, and in thousands of 
schools all over the world. 

Men and women, now famous in 
other fields, were as proud to re- 
ceive an O.G.A. Contest award in 
their student days as thousands of 
you students will be this year! 

Professor Helge Kokeritz, of Yale 
University, whose name appears in 
the Acknowledgments in the pref- 
ace of “Boswell’s London Journal,” 
the famous papers that made liter- 
ary history when they were pub- 
lished this fall, won third place in 
the O. G. A. Contest back in 1929 
with a beautiful specimen of notes 
sent to us from Upsala, Sweden. 

As we were writing this, a letter 
came from Anne B. Blackman, 
shorthand instructor of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
reading: 


Will you kindly send me a copy of 
your Awards Instruction Booklet and 
some awards application blanks? I have a 
group of shorthand students in an em- 
ployee training program that would like 
to qualify for Gregg Awards. 


The Philadelphia graduate who 
aspires to a position with the Curtis 
Publishing Company need not wor- 
ry too much over a_pre-employ- 
ment test if he has qualified on the 
shorthand, typing, and transcription 
tests provided by this Department 
each month. 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY of your 
work on every test you take. Do 
not be satisfied with less than your 
best work on every assignment. 
Your business career will then be 
interesting, profitable, and very sat- 
isfying to you. 

The Senior O. A. T. Test this 


month was taken, as usual, from an 


THE LAST 


Lund Up 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


actual office assignment. How well 
can you type it, and how long will 
it take you to produce a perfect 
copy? Plan your arrangement of 
the copy before you begin to type. 

The perfect typist will, of course, 
see that his typewriter is properly 
cared for. The keys should be 
cleaned thoroughly each day, re- 
member, so that the letters will 
print clearly. Set the marginal stops 
to suit the requirements of the test; 
then adjust your chair to the proper 
position for easy, comfortable typ- 
ing and enjoy producing a perfect 
copy. 

Thousands of O. A. T. 


received each month—some good, 


tests are 


some bad, and many indifferent! 
But occasionally one hears an ex- 
cited “Ah!” from an exantfiner, and 
everyone turns to look at the beau- 
tiful O. A. T. specimen that is held 
up. Such a specimen will receive 
“Honorable Mention,” and the typ- 
ist who submitted it will be 
awarded a Gold O. A. T. Pin in 
addition to the O. A. T. Member- 
ship Certificate. 


TurN Now to the Junior and Sen- 
ior O. A. T. Tests on the preceding 
page. Set a goal for yourself—to 
certify to your ability as a typist on 
the Junior and Senior O. A. T. tests 
this month! 





Thousands of students, like these girls 
West Virginia, look forward to announcement of O.G.A, winners next month, 
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May Competent Typist Test 





(To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you copied completely and add 1 for each additional 5 strokes typed. To get gross 
speed, divide total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, subtract 10 for each error before dividing by number of minutes.) 

W ords W ords 

It was a beautiful and pleasing spot 8 when the fish refused to bite, he lay 341 


the old fishing hole —- and there many a 
boy spent many a happy hour. It was a 
common sight to see a barefoot boy, wear- 
ing faded blue overalls, a straw hat, and 
an old shirt, walking slowly toward the 
winding creek in the valley. Over his 
shoulder rested a long cane pole around 
which was wrapped a ten-cent line. A 
shiny, colored bobber flashed in the warm 
summer sunshine. Maybe the hook end of 
the line was already baited with a fat, juicy 
angleworm dug from the family garden. 
That boy was in heaven. He wouldn’t 
have traded places with the President. 
There were plenty of fish in that cool 
and twisting creek with the long, slender 
willows gathered closely around it. One 
never knew what his squirming prize 
would be — a catfish, a perch, or any one 
And what 
a thrill it was to tie into something especial- 
ly big and powerful! No modern fisher- 
man, using equipment that is most up to 
date, gets a greater ‘“kick”’ from a mighty 
strike than our barefoot boy of yesterday 
received from seeing his bobber go under 
the water and then finding the end of his 
line attached to an invisible something that 
taxed his young strength to the utmost. 
But fish in the old days didn’t always 
bite any more than their offspring of 
today. They usually bit in spurts. When 
the occupants of the deep and cool and 
twisting creek were not hungry, it was 
customary for a dozing young fisherman 
. to use some clever trick to awaken himself 
from his daydreams in case of a sudden 
nibble. Sometimes he tied the line to his 
big toe. A yank brought him immediately 


of a number of other varieties. 


to his senses. During these fruitless periods 33: 


stretched out on his back, his hat pulled 
down to shade his eyes from the sun. 
Occasionally he actually fell fast asleep, 
to awaken only when darkness began to 
descend and Dad might be waiting near 
the barn with a thick strap or a branch of 
willow just freshly cut. Yes, many a boy 
in the old days got blisters where they 
hurt the most simply because he was no- 
where to be found when time came to do 
the evening chores. 

The old fishing hole was also often the 
scene of picnics that lasted all day long. 
It was a common practice to pack up a 
large, tasty lunch; get out a few old blan- 
kets; gather up some poles and lines and 
hooks and worms and bobbers; and then 
load up the entire family in the old wagon 
and head for the creek. Upon arrival, the 
horses were unhitched and put out to 
graze; and everyone from Mother and 


Dad to baby brother plopped in his hook 513 


and then waited patiently for something 
to take a bite at it. And what fun it was 


when Mother, with that wisdom that only 538 


349 
357 
365 
373 
380 
389 
397 
405 
413 


mothers are blessed with, decided it would 547 


be fun to build a fire and cook part of the : 
catch. This decision was always received 5 


with great enthusiasm by all concerned. 


The boys would begin to gather wood, : 
Dad would touch a match to it, Mom 5 
would prepare the fish, and pretty soon : 


delicious aromas filled the air. No other 
fish ever tasted so good as those cooked 
to a crisp golden brown over bright, red 
embers deep in the woods. 

Unlucky was any lad who grew to man- 
hood without knowing the joy of having 
a favorite fishing hole. 


632 
640 
644 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from an article by Henry H. Graham, published in Hearth & Home 
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A SIMPLE MATTER OF AUTHORITY 


(Continued from page 418) 
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SECRETARY TO A STAR 


(Continued from page 399) 





MAKER 





very first job I had had—but almost. Just after gradu- 
ation from high school I came out to California to 
visit relatives. I landed a part-time job as secretary 
in an insurance agency — worked for half a day and 
took dramatic lessons the other half. 

Maybe I got bored — or maybe those dramatic 
lessons gave me the idea. At any rate, I decided 
to try for an office job in a movie studio. I called 
almost every studio in town. They weren't hiring any 
secretaries — no studio, that is, but Republic. They 
needed a girl who could take shorthand. 

I started at $45 a week—union salary—as secretary 
to one of Republic’s planters. He “plants” publicity 
stories—and if theyre good, he reaps a “harvest.” 

Within four months I'd moved up to first secretary 
to Les Kaufman, who was then publicity director at 
Republic. About a year and a half later, Mr. Kaufman 
moved over to International Pictures as publicity 
director and very soon after that International merged 
with Universal. When Mr. Horwits replaced Mr. 
Kaufman as publicity director, I stayed on as sec- 
retary — the job I've been “keeping company” with 
ever since—at double the starting salary! 
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ANSWER AN AD 


(Continued from page 411) 





PEOPLE WHO HAVE LANDED good jobs 
by answering ads suggest one or a 
combination of the following tac- 
tics: 

e Try a telegram. A telegram to 
Box 123, Daily Graphic may seem 
a waste of money. It will be 
delivered with all the other letters 
rather than individually, like most 
telegrams. There's one great point 
in its favor, however. It will stand 
out in the pile of answers, and 
there’s every chance it will be 
opened first. 


e A letter, when attached to a 
résumé, gives you a chance to di- 
rect attention to what you consider 
Make the 
letter short but salesminded, and 
put the dull facts in the résumé. 

e Samples, copies, and _refer- 
ences can make your letter stand 
out if properly used. 

e The arrangement of your letter 
or résumé itself will be expected to 
give a clue to your personality. If 


your strongest asset. 


you claim to be a good typist, here's 
your chance to prove it. If you 
claim imagination, why not show 
it? 


HERE ARE SOME Don'ts to keep in 
mind: 

e Don't make your letter hard to 
handle. If it’s too large or too small, 
or folded in such a way that it can- 
not be filed with other correspond- 
ence, it will irritate instead of inter- 
est the advertiser. 

e If you send your photograph 
(and don’t — unless it’s asked for) 
keep it businesslike and not egotis- 
tical-looking either in size or in 
pose. 

e Don't send material of value 
so obvious as to impose a responsi- 
bility of return on the recipient. If 
you do expect something to be re- 
turned, enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


WHETHER SCANNING LETTERS Or in- 
terviewing applicants, there are two 
questions in the mind of any em- 
ployer. First, are you qualified to 
do the work? Second, are you the 
kind of person that will work well 
with him? The answer to the first 
question is obvious — you are or 








you arent qualified. The answer 
to the second is not so obvious. 
Ability to get along with others, 
willingness to work, a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, reliability, in- 
telligence, and many other factors 
will decide this question. 

Even in a letter, it is possible 
to advance some evidence of your 
personality. That you have worked 
with others for one or two years 
is fair proof of your ability to “get 
along.” Even if you have never 
been employed, your school and 
social activities will throw some 
light on you as a person. Any 
special contribution you made in 
your last job, or your activities as 
a Sunday School teacher, class sec- 
retary, or member of a committee 
to raise funds would indicate that 
you are energetic. and responsible. 
These matters can be used in a 
résumé or letter (in moderation, 
please!) and, of course, even more 
easily in an interview. 


ANYONE IN THE PERSONNEL BUSINESS 
can tell you literally dozens of 
stories of people who have violated 
the rules and yet been hired for 
the job. You've heard of the boy 
who took off his coat, pretended to 
be an employee, walked past the 
line of waiting applicants, and got 
the job? The race is to the swift 
and the ingenious, but you must be 
prepared to do a terrific selling job 
when you come in the wrong door! 

Getting any job by answering 
ads is very much like getting out of 
a strait jacket under water. The 
employer is deliberately imposing 
severe limitations on your person- 
ality and your method of selling 
yourself. It is only after a personal 
interview that someone is going to 
be chosen for that job. 

You have to see them to sell 
them! In your answer to an ad, 
you must find a way to shift the 
scene from a piece of paper to a 
personal interview. 








“The electricity was shut off.” 
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“HOW I GOT MY JOB” 


(Continued from page 392) 





mobile dealer, to help them. On the 
evening I graduated from high 
school, they stopped in the garage 
office to see if the Assemblyman had 
received any news on the birth cer- 
tificate. 

He was looking on his desk, 
which was piled with papers, and 
my mother said, “You need a secre- 
tary. That is what Lois wants to be.” 
He said, “Have her stop by, I need 
a secretary to go to Harrisburg with 
me when the General Assembly 
convenes for the regular session.” 

it was as simple as that! 
—L. S., Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania 


THE BUSINESS SCHOOL I attend- 

ed sent me to a life insurance 
company for a stenographic posi- 
tion. | was given a transcription 
test and two interviews before I 
was informed that the job was mine. 
After three years on this job, the 
door of opportunity opened and I 
was offered the cashiership in a 
newly created branch office. 

I accepted immediately and 
worked long and hard hours getting 
the new office into shape. When my 
organization work at the branch 
office was almost complete, I re- 
ceived a request from the home of- 
fice to return for an interview with 
the executive vice-president of the 
firm. I was overcome with joy when 
he asked me to be his private secre- 
tary, for this was my real ambition. 

—I. B., Nashville, Tennessee 





Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 
on page 421 
3. (1) Insert comma after so; (2) spend, not 


spent. 

4. (3) Insert comma after Yes; (4) dash, 
not colon, after know. 

7. (5) Delete comma after bracelet; (6) 
Brown's, not Browns 

8. (7) Dash, not colon, after boys; (8) you'd 
not youd. 

9. (9) Delete comma after collection 

11. (10) Dash, not comma, after alike 


13. (11) Dash, not comma after writing; (12) 
reaches, not reachera. 


15. (13) Question mark, not period, afte: 


machine. 

16. (14) Class, not class; (15) insert comma 
after ‘51. 

19. (16) Dash, not colon, after machine 

21. (17) Insert comma after finish. 


22. (18) Insert hyphen between simulated and 
eather 


3. (19) it’s, not its; (20) If, not / 


os 
23. (21) Insert comma after ones 








SUBSTITUTE SECRETARY 


(Continued from page 406) 
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What is a Parkergram? 

Brenda: Once a month Parker's Personnel Service 
mails to its New England clients a leaflet headed 
Parkergram.” This is a descriptive résumé of some 
sixteen of the best-qualified applicants registered with 
us at the time—put out on the “Speed-O-Print” ma- 
chine in our utility room. 

What do you notice most about applicants when 
they come here to your desk? You see so many! 

Brenda: I notice courtesy of manner, modulation 
of voice, use of English, shyness or self-confidence, 
posture, and—of course—grooming. 

Do applicants fill in your application form intelli- 
gently, as a rule? 

Brenda: If someone fails to fill in all information 
needed, that failure in itself tells Miss Mills several 
adverse points about the person. She and the place- 
ment managers all hope to find legible handwriting, 
neatness, and clear-cut answers to every point. 

Do the interviews take a long time, Brenda? 

Brenda: Not if the applicant answers questions 
directly. In the little booklet that Miss Mills has writ- 
ten to give to her clientele, called “Our Service and 
How It Can Best Serve You,” she says, 

Please let the interviewer ask the questions which she must, 
to help you. The less time she uses to get your story, the more 
time she will have to devote to your problem. If there is any 


idditional information pe rtinent to your proble m, you may te |] 
her after she completes her questioning. 


Tell me, does Miss Mills really make use of the refer- 
ence names that applicants leave? 


Brenda: Yes, she does. I send a form to each person 
stating that Miss So-and-So “has applied for a position 
as (secretary), submitting your name as a former 
employer.” The form inquires about the seven points 
that interest Miss Mills most. 


Can you recommend the applicant for: 


Working speed 
—Quality of work 
—Attendance record 
Ability to work with people -——— 


Honesty 
Intelligence 
Initiative 


MANY OF THE worps that are repeated in Brenda's 
shorthand notebook reflect important aspects of per- 
sonnel work—immediate, recommend, recommenda- 
tion, opportunity, interview, satisfactory, salary, reply, 
convenience. Frequent, too, are the words referred, 
reference, candidate, applicant, résumé, position, sub- 
mit, assume, consideration, personnel, placement. 
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IN THE UTILITY ROOM Brenda takes full charge of sup- 
plies, which she keeps in order. These include many 
forms that have been devised to keep in touch with 
both customers and applicants. One card asks, “Do 
vou wish to be kept on our active list? Unless we. hear 
from you to the contrary, we shall assume you are no 
longer interested.” Another card that Brenda often 
mails out reads: 
POSITION OPEN 


Please phone or come in at once. 


Then there is the good-looking card of introduction 
that Brenda sees applicants tuck into their handbags 
as they leave the office hopefully—each with the name 
of one or more employers to approach. And, as a guide 
to reaching the location for the interview, the appli- 
cant is given also a map of Boston on which the 
placement manager marks the spot with a red pencil. 


BULLETIN BOARDS for the interest of both men and 
women are one of Brenda’s concerns. She types the 
entertaining descriptions under the pictures that show 
how to dress, displayed on a board headed, “Girls 
Employers Hire!” She posts unusual openings on the 
boards for applicants to study while they wait. 

At the end of a day spent with applicants who are 
anxious to be placed, Brenda MacHugh finds satisfac- 
tion in being happily placed herself. According to Miss 
Mills, Brenda shows promise of working into one of the 
important positions as placement manager. So, our 
Queen of the Round Table has a special incentive for 
giving superior secretarial service. 

[Next month Miss Faunce reports her day with a secretary in a 
travel agency.] 
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SELLING YOURSELF 


(Continued from page 407) 





“TELL 
ployment manager of a nationwide firm put it suc- 
cinctly when I asked him recently 


THEM NOT TO TALK IN GENERALITIES, the em- 
what advice he 
would give applicants. 

State specifically what subjects you took in your 
commercial course, what summer jobs you have held, 
how many words a minute you took in the test for your 
totally inex- 
perienced, you might courteously ask the interviewer, 
“May I take a letter and type 
of the work I turn out?” 


shorthand speed certificate. If you are 
it, to give you an idea 
As a matter of fact, most ap- 
plicants are required to do this, even those with ex- 
perience, but your offer will show an earnestness that 
will make a good impression. 

ALTHOUGH AN EMPLOYER should have a fairly 
idea of the salary he will pay, he may ask you just the 
same, “What salary do you expect?” Depending on the 
ease with which the 


good 


interview is going, you might 


counter with a pleasant, “Do you happen to have a 
particular salary in mind, Mr 

Whether or 
salary, you will, of course, be expected to decide for 
yourself whether the salary that is finally offered suits 
Before you should 
have formed an idea of your approximate worth. You 


. Johnson?” 


not you will be called on to name a 


you. going out on any interview, 
can try to determine this in several ways: from person- 
al experience stories you may read or hear about, from 
a knowledge of salaries in places where you and mem- 
bers of your family have 


worked, and from reading 


the help-wanted columns in newspapers. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HOURS AND VACATIONS should be left 
until applicants are told they will be hired, or at least 
until they sense that they are being considered defi- 
nitely, in order to prevent unpleasant surprises later on 
for either side. When you make your application, it 

under the firm’s regulations, for you 
to be entitled to a vacation in the current year. 


may be too late, 


When an interview is drawing to a close and the: 
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interviewer has said nothing about letting you kno 
whether or not you may be hired, you might ag 
“Shall I telephone you later in the week?” or “Will 
hear from you by any particular date if I am hired? 
Sometimes an interviewer is distracted by a telephop 
call or some urgent matter that comes up just as q 
applicant is leaving, and doesn't mean to let things g 
unsettled. The following days can be very lond 
though, to the applicants who don’t know how the 
stand. A simple little question, courteously put, and; 
word of thanks for the interviewer's time, can help clog 
an interview on a clear and pleasant basis. 
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(Continued from page 409) 
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MAKES TYPING TIDY! 


Sharpens dull, ink- 
clogged type, gives 
clear, readable im- 
pressions. Quick— 
thorough — non- 
inflammable. No 
brushing or spatter- 
ing. It evaporates 
slower, lasts longer. 
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POSTAL SCALES 


make mailing easy 


You don’t have to figure; the exact 
amount of postage for first class, air 
mail, and parcel post shows at a glance 
on the automatic computing dial. Beau- 
tiful Lustron Plastic case. Available at 
all office supply stores. Ask for Hanson 
Model 1546 postal scale. Capacity 2 lbs. 4: Hi 
Price $5.45 HH OE [Js ‘ 


Larger capacity postal scales available. 
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